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NAPOLEON SUPPORTING TUE OLD MILITARY INVALID. 
THREE VISITS TO THE HOTEL DES 
INVALIDES, 1705, 1806, 1840, 





great Court of Honour. It was touching to see 

two thousand brave fellows, all more or less muti- 

lated in war, pressing round the banners which 

On the 9th of May, 1705, the soldiers of the they had won in many a bloody fight. Amongst 

Hotel des Invalides were ranged in line in the | these victims of war might be seen soldiers of all 
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482 . 
ages. Some had fought at Fribourg or Rocroy ; ' 
others at the passage of the Rhine, or the taking 
of Maestricht ; a few of the oldest had assisted in 
the capture of La Rochelle, under cardinal Riche- 


lieu, while one or two could even remember the | 
But all alike | 
appeared happy and pleased, waiting for the coming . 
of Louis x1v, who had announced his intention of | 


battle of Mariendal under Turenne. 


visiting for the first time these, as he called them, 
* glorious relics of his battalions.” 

At length, surrounded by a magnificent cortége 
of guards and nobles, the royal carriage ap- 
proached ; and, with that delicate courtesy so well 
understood by the king, the troops in attendance 
were ordered to sheathe their swords and fall back, 
as he entered the gateway. “M. de Breteuil,” 
said the monarch to the captain of his guard, 
“the king of France has no need of an escort 
when he finds himself in the midst of his brave 
veterans.” 


| 
Followed by the dauphin, the marquis de Lou- | 


vais, and other distinguished personages, Louis 
carefully inspected the invalids, pausing now and 
then to address a few kind words to those whom 
he recognised. One very yo lad chanced to 
attract the king’s attention. His face was very 
pale, and he seemed to have received a severe 
wound in the neck. 

“ What is your name?” asked Louis. 

“* Maurice, sire.” 

“In what battle were you wounded ?” 

** At Blenheim, sire.” 

At that word the brow of Louis darkened. 

“ Under what marshal did you serve ?” 

“Sire, under Monseigneur de Tallard.” 

‘“* Messieurs de Tallard and de Marsein,” said 
the monarch, turning to Louvais, “can reckon a 


sufficient number of glorious days to efface the | 


memory of , one. Even ddrening is not with- 
out a spot.” And again a ing the young 
wey e said, “ Are you here ?” : 
“Ah! sire,” replied Maurice, “ your majesty's 
goodness leaves pa ae Fe to wish for.” . 
The marshal de Grancey, governor of the esta- 
blishment, advanced and said: “ Sire, behold the 
fruits of your beneficence! Before your accession 
the defenders of France had no asylum: now, 
thanks to your majesty, want or distress ean 
never reach those who have shed their blood for 
their country. And if that which still runs 
through our veins can do aught for the safety or 


glory of our king, doubtless we will yet show our | 
successors what stout hearts and willing hands | 


can do.” 

Once more Louis looked around, and asked in a 
loud voice: “ Well, my children, are ye happy 
here P” 

Till that moment etiquette and discipline had 
imposed solemn silence ; but when the king asked 
a question, must he not be answered? So two 
thousand voices cried together: “ We are! we 
are !—Long live the king! Long live Louis!” 

Accompanied by the governor and a guard of 
honour chosen from amongst the invalids, the mo- 
narch then walked through the establishment. 
The guard consisted of twenty men, of whom ten 
had lost a leg, and ten an arm, while the faces 
of all were scarred and seamed with honourable 
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altern at the battle of Berengen, threw himsclf 
before his colonel in time to save him, and re- 
ceive a ricochet bullet in his own leg. Another 
at the age of seventy-five was still a dandy, and 
managed to plait a queue with three hairs which 
yet remained on the top. of his head. 
the battles his arm was carried off by a bullet. | 

“ Ah, my ring! my ring!” cried he to a trumpeter 
next him—“ go get me my ring!” It had been || 
| a present from a noble lady ; and when the trum. | 
_ peter placed it in his remaining hand, he seemed | 
| perfectly contented. | 
The royal procession quitted the Hétel amid 
the saluting of cannon, and the shouting of the 
‘inmates; and the next day, in order to commemo- 
| rate the event, the following words were engraved 
} on a piece of ordnance :—“ Louis the Great ho- 
noured with his august presence, for the first time, 

_ his Hotel des Invalides, on the 9th May, 1705.” 


II. 

/On the afternoon of the 1st September, 1806, 
_ Napoleon mounted his horse, and quitted St. 
Cloud, accompanied only by his grand marshal, 
_ his aide-de-camp, Rapp, anda page. After enjoy- 
| ing a brisk gallop through the Bois de Boulogne, 
‘he drew up at the gate of Maillot, and dismissed 
his attendants, with the exception of Rapp, who 
followed him into the avenue of Neuilly. Gallop- 
ing by the spot where the triumphal arch was | 
then beginning to rise from its foundations, they 
reached the grand avenue of the Champs Elysées, | 
and proceeded towards the Hétel des Invalides. | 
There Napoleon stopped and gazed at the splendid | 
edifice, glowing in the beams of the setting sun. 

“Fine! very fine!” he repeated several times. | 
“Truly Louis x1v was a great king!” Then ad- 
| dressing Rapp, he said, “I am going to visit | 
'my invalids this eveni Hold my horse—I | 
' shall not stay Jong.” And throwing the bridle to 
his aide-de-camp, Napoleon passed beneath the 
principal gateway. Seeing a man dressed in a 
more | hat, and with two epaulettes badly con- 
cealed by his half-buttoned redingote, the sentry | 
su him to be a superior officer, and allowed 
him to pass without question. 

Crossing his arms on his chest, the visitor, hav- | 
ing reached the principal court, stopped and looked 
around him. Suddenly the conversation of two 
invalids coming out of the building attracted his 
attention. In order to listen, he walked behind 
them, regulating his pace by theirs, for they 
walked very slowly. These two men seemed bowed 
down with years. The least feeble of them led 
his companion, and as they tottered on, he looked | 
anxiously around. | 

“ Jerome,” said the eldest, in a husky yoice, 
“do you see him coming ?” 

“No, father ; but never mind! I'll read hima 
lecture which he won't forget in a hurry—care- | 
less boy that he is!” 

“ But, Jerome, we must make some allowance | 
for him—we were once young oursclves. Besides, 
I dare say he thought my prayers would not be 
finished so soon this evening—the boy has a kind 
heart.” 

Napoleon stepped forward, and addressing the 
old men, said, “‘ Apparently, my friends, you are 
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wounds. One of them, while serving as a sub- | 


waiting for some one P”’ 
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The youngest looked up and touched his hat, 
for he saw the gleam of the epaulettes. 

“Yes, colonel,” replied he, “ my father Maurice 
and I have been waiting for my truant son. He 
knows well that his grandfather requires the sup- 


port of his arms to reach the dormitory, as one of | 


mine is ” Here he shook his empty sleeve. 

* You are a brave fellow!” said the emperor, 
“ond your son has done wrong. But how came 
your father,” he continued, as they walked along, 
“to remain so late out ?” 

“ Because, colonel, he always devotes the after- 
noon of the 1st of September to commemorate the 
anniversary of the death of the king, under whom 
he formerly served.” 

“ What king was that P” 

“His late majesty, Louis xtv,” said the old 
man, who had not before joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

“Louis xiv!” repeated Napoleon, in astonish- | 
ment. ‘ Where can you have seen him ?” 

“Here, in this place; he spoke to me, and I 
answered,” said Maurice, grandly. | 

“ How old are you?” 

“Tf I live till Candlemas, colonel, I shall be 
one hundred and twenty-one years old.” 

“A hundred and twenty-one years!” cried the | 
emperor. And taking the old man’s arm, he said | 
kindly, “ Lean on me, old comrade, I will sup- | 
port you.” 

“No, no, colonel, I know too well the re- | 
spect ii | 

“Nonsense! I desire it.” And the emperor | 
gently placed the arm within his own, although | 
the veteran still resisted. 


| 


“ Come, father,’’ said Jerome, “ do as the colo- | 
nel orders you, or else the end of your politeness | 
will be, that you'll have a fine cold to-morrow. | 
And then this young Cyprien is not coming yet!” 

“You must have entered this Hétel while very | 
young P” said Napoleon, as they walked along. 

“Yes, colonel; I was but eighteen when I | 


fought at Freidlingen, and the next year, at Blen- 
heim, I received a wound in my neck which dis- 
abled me, and obtained for me the favour of 
entering here.” 

* Tt was not a favour,” interrupted Napoleon— 
“it was a right.” 

“T have lived here upwards of a hundred years. 
Iwas married here, and I have seen all my old 
comrades pass away. But, although there are only 
young people now in the Hotel, I am very happy 
since my children came to join me.” 

a Jerome,” said Napoleon, “how old are 
you P” 

“Going on ninety-one, colonel ; I was born in | 
1715.” 





well as if it were yesterday.” 
“What battles have you been in, my friend ?” 
“At Fontenoy, colonel, at Lamfedl, at Ros- 


| sugar. 
' things that delayed me. 
, would like a draught of warm wine and sugar 
, after his long stay out; so I went to my old friend 
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rice, “ Jerome has watched me like a good and 
dutiful son. Pity that Ais should be so forgetful !” 

* Well,” said Napoleon, “I will do my best to 
supply M. Cyprien’s place. At your age it is not 
good to be under the night air.” 

“ Here he comes at last!” cried Jerome. 

The emperor looked with some curiosity at this 
wild boy, for whose youth allowance was to be 
made, and saw to his astonishment an invalid of 
some sixty years old, with two wooden legs, but 


| one eye, and a frightfully scarred face, advancing 


towards them as quickly as his infirmities would 
permit. Jerome began to reproach his truant son, 
but the latter interrupted him by holding up a 
flask, a piece of white bread, and a few lumps of 
“ See,” he said, “it was getting these 
I knew grandfather 


Colibert, and persuaded him to give me his allow- 
ance of wine in exchange for my mounting guard 
in his place to-morrow.” 

“ Well, well,” said Jerome, “ that was thought- 
ful of you, my boy, but meantime we should have 
been badly off but for the kindness of this noble 


| colonel who has made your grandfather lean on 


him.” 
Cyprien saluted the emperor, whom, in the in- 
creasing darkness, he did not recognise, and said ;: 


| Now then, sir, with your permission, I will re- 


sume my post.” 
“ And an honourable one it is,” said Napoleon. 
“ Pray, in what engagement were you wounded P” 
* At the battle of Fleurus, colonel, gained 


| against the Austrians by general Jourdan, now 


marslial of the empire. A volley of grape-shot 
knocked out my eye, and carried off both my legs 
at the same time. “ But,” added Cyprien, strik- 
ing his powerful chest, “‘ my heart was not touch- 
ed, nor my stomach either, and they have both, I 
hope, some good days’ work in them yet.” 
Napoleon smiled. ‘ The battle of Fleurus,” he 


| said, “ was fought, I think, in 1794?” 


“Yes, colonel.” 

“That was already in Bonaparte’s time,” re- 
marked Maurice. 

‘* Grandfather,” replied Cyprien, “ please to say 
the emperor Napoleon the Great; that is his 
proper title.” 

“ Tn the time of his late majesty Louis x1v-——’ 

“ Ah, grandfather,” interrupted Cyprien, im- 
patiently, “we're tired of hearing about that 
monarch of the old régime, who used to go to war 
in a flowing wig and silk stockings! He’s not to 
be mentioned in the same year with the emperor, 
who dresses and lives like one of ourselves. Is it 


, 


| not so, colonel P” 
“Yes,” said his father, “ the very year that his | 
late majesty Louis x1v died. I remember it as | 


Napoleon Knitted his brows, and answered 
coldly: “ You are mistaken M. Cyprien; Louis 
xIv was a great king! It was he who raised 


| France to the first rank amongst the nations of 


Europe; it was he who first marshalled 400,000 


bach, at Berghen, and at Fribourg. It was in the | soldiers on land, and one hundred vessels on the 


last battle I Jost my arm. I came here in the 
year 1768, in the time of Louis xv.” 

“ That poor king,” said Napoleon, as if speaking 
to himself, “ who signed a shameful treaty that de- 
prived France of fifteen hundred leagues of coast.” 

“ And for the last forty-three years,” said Mau- 


| sea. 


| who founded this Hétel des Invalides. 


| 


He added to his dominions "Roussillon, 
Franche-Comté, and Flanders; he seated one of 
his children on the throne of Spain; and it was he 
Since 
Charlemagne, there has not been a king in France 
worthy of being compared to him!” 
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This culogium on the monarch whom he almost | _ Meantime the news had spread throughout the 


idolized caused the dim eyes of old Maurice to 
sparkle ; he tried to straighten himself, and said | 
in a broken voice: “ Bravo! bravo! Ah! colo- | 
nel, you are worthy to have served his late majesty | 
Louis xtv. Had you lived in his time he would 
have made you a field-marshal! ” 

Somewhat abashed, Cyprien stammered out, 
** Excuse ine, colonel ; but you know I never knew 
this king of grandfather's. I only heard him 
spoken of by some of the oldest men here.” 

And those who spoke disrespectfully of him,” | 
said Napoleon, “did wrong. Here, at all events, | 
the memory of Louis x1v ought to be venerated.” 

At that moment, lights appeared at the end of 
the court, a sound of voices was heard, and many 
persons approached. Rapp had waited a long 
time on the spot where the emperor had left him ; 
but when it became dark, and his master did not 
return, he grew uneasy, and giving the horses in 
charge to a soldier, he entered the Hétel, and told 
the governor, Marshal Serrurier, that the emperor 
had been for the last hour incognito within the 
walls. The news spread quickly among the offi- 
cers; they hastened to look for their beloved mas- 
ter, and found him on the terrace conversing with 
his three companions. 

At the cries of “ Here he is! long live the 
emperor!” Cyprien, fixing his eye attentively on 
the supposed colonel, suddenly recognised him, 
and clasping his hands, exclaimed: “Ah! sire, 
pardon me. Father, grandfather—this is the em- 
peror himself!” 

* You the emperor, colonel!” cried the two old 
men. 

“Yes, my children,” replied Napoleon, kindly 
holding each by an arm, in order to prevent them 
from kneeling, “ although much younger than you, 
Iam your father, and the father of every soldier 
who has fought for the honour of France!” 

At that moment, Rapp, the governor, and their 
attendants, came up and saluted Napoleon. With 
a stern look, he said to his aide-de-camp, in an 
under tone, “ You should have had patience to 
wait.” Then, turning to the others in an affable 
manner, he said: “ Approach, marshal and gen- 
tlemen ; help me to recompense three generations 
of heroes. These brave men,” pointing to Mau- 
rice, Jerome, and Cyprien, “ have fought in three 
glorious battles—Freidlingen, Racours, and Fleu- 
rus. Marshal,” to Serrurier, “ lend me your cross ; 
you shall have one in its stead to-morrow,” he 
added, smiling. “Give me yours also, Rapp.” 

Having received the two crosses, Napoleon gave 
one to Jerome, the other to Cyprien; and then 
taking off his own, he fastened it on the breast of 
the venerable Maurice, saying, as he did so, “ My 
old comrade, I regret that I did not sooner dis- 
charge this debt which France owes you.” 

“Long live the emperor! long live the empe- 
ror!’’ shouted all present. 

“Sire,” said old Maurice, in a voice trembling 
with rapture, “you have made the remainder of 
life happy to me and my children.” 

“ My brave fellow,” replied Napoleon, giving his 
hand, which the old man seized and pressed re- 
spectfully with his lips; “I repeat that Iam 
only discharging a debt which our country owes 


{ 





you.” 


Hotel that the emperor was there. All the inmates, 
disregarding rules and discipline, came out of 
their rooms, and rushed into the court, erying 
out, “ Long live the emperor !” 

In a moment Napoleon found himself sur- 


| rounded by a crowd of eager veterans, each trying 


who could get nearest to his beloved general. 

“ My emperor!” cried one, “I was with you at 
Toulon!” “ And Tat the passage of St. Bernard !” 
“And I at Trebia!” “ You spoke to me at Abon- 
kir!’ “I shared my bread with you at Roveredo!” 
“T picked up your hat at Marengo!” “TI was at 
Austerlitz!” ete., ete. 

Napoleon smiled at the reminiscences of these 
extempore Xenophons, and tried to answer each 
individually, enquiring whether they were content 
with their position, or wished for anything with 
which he could supply them. 

At length Napoleon took leave of the governor ; 
and the crowd opening, respectfully made way for 
him to pass to the gate. Rapp had sent back the 
horses, and ordered a carriage with an escort of 
dragoons to be in attendance. The emperor got in 
with his aide-de-camp, while the echoes of the 
Seine resounded with shouts of “ Vive Ul’ Empe- 
reur |” 

“This has been one of the kappiest evenings in 
my life!’ he said to Rapp. “ I should like well 
enough to pass the remainder of my days in the 
Hotel des Invalides.” 

“Then I,” replied the aide-de-camp, with his 
usual frankness, “should like to be assured of 
dying and being buried there.” 

* Who knows ?” said Napoleon ; “ that may hap- 
pen; andI myself—who knows ” He did not 
finish the sentence, but fell into a profound reverie, 
which lasted during the remainder of the drive. 


IIk. 

On the 15th of December, 1840, a funeral car, 
covered with crowns of laurel, preceded by the 
banner of France, and followed by the surviving 
relics of her forty armies, passed slowly beneath 
the Triumphal Arch del’ Etoile. The sarcopha- 
gus it bore contained the mortal spoils of hin 
who, in the space of fifteen years, had well nigh 
conquered the world. The dead Napoleon was 
thus tardily borne to his place beneath that dome 
raised for the shelter of heroes. 

Late in the evening when the crowd had slowly 
dispersed, when the murmur of its thousand 
mournful voices was hushed, when the solitude 
was complete, and the silence unbroken, an invalid, 
a centegenarian, almost blind, and walking on two 
wooden legs, entered the chapel where reposed the 
body of Napoleon. Supported by: two of his com- 
rades, he reached with difficulty the foot of the 
imperial catafalque. Taking off his wooden legs 
in order to kneel down, he bent his venerable head 
on the steps; and presently, mingled with sobs, 
he uttered in broken accents the words, “ Empe- 
ror! father!” ; 

At length his companions succeeded in drawing 
him away ; and as he passed out, the superior offi- 
cers of the Hétel respectfully saluted the old man. 
He who thus came to render his last homage to 
his master was Cyprien, the grandson of father 
Maurice. 
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————EEEE 


A CHAPTER ON ASHES. 


Some of the most beautiful provisions of an 
Almighty power are lost to our comprehension 
from the very circumstance of their being so com- 
mon. If the world’s economy had been regulated 
by the Creator after the fashion of our own imper- 
fect schemes, amongst which there are various 
degrees of excellence, then we might have been 
struck with perfections by comparison with things 
less perfect ; but where all is so perfect, so excel- 
lent, the beauty of that excellence is only to be 
learned by study and attention. 

What can seemingly present so uninteresting a 
scope for investigation as the theme of ashes? 
What subject apparently so common-place, so poor, 
so uninviting ? Yet beautiful considerations spring 
out of the study of this material, and proofs of 
God’s benevolence are made evident, as we shall 
see. 

Reader, have you never stood before a black- 
smith’s forge ? 





Have you never seen a piece of | 


iron, white-hot and glowing, snatched from the | 
forge, and then, when laid on the anvil and struck | 


by a hammer, dart forth in every direction its 
sparkling coruscations P° What do you imagine to | 
be the nature of these metallic coruscations ? 
They are ashes, nothing but ashes—ashes of burn- | 
ing iron; and although such ashes are dignified 
by chemists with a peculiar name, being called 
“oxide of iron,” yet they are nevertheless ashes. 
Let us here pause awhile to create in the reader’s 
mind an idea with which he is perhaps not yet 
familiar—an idea of the combustibility of iron. | 
Everybody knows that candles and coal and wood, 
and many other things ordinarily termed combus- 
tibles, will burn, but everybody does not yet know 
that a piece of iron will in like manner burn, even 
though they may have seen the operation per- | 
formed. 

Although the heating of a piece of iron in a} 
smith’s forge is the instance we have chosen, yet | 
there are far commoner examples than this. Is | 
the circumstance not quite familiar to most of us, | 
that a fire-poker becomes after the lapse of time | 
considerably diminished in size? and do we not | 
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that the metal iron might as well have not existed 
for aught of service it would have been to man. 
Who would be thoughtless enough to build fire- 
stoves of wood? or to make tongs and pokers and 
shovels of wood? It is evident such instruments 
never could be used for their appropriate purposes. 
They would take fire, and burn, dissipated for the 
most part into invisible fleeting gases, but leaving 
a little, a very little, ashes. Well, if iron had been 
capable of burning a little more readily than it 
does, then we could no more have formed fire-tongs 
and shovels and grates and pokers of iron than we 
now can of wood. All this is evident; but a very 
wonderful fact remains to be told. Although burn- 
ing wood is dissipated for the most part into gases 
and smoke, leaving but very little ashes, yet iron 
when burned yields no gas or smoke, but is con- 
verted entirely into ashes; and still more wonder- 
ful to relate, the ashes weigh more than the ori- 
ginal iron, so that twenty-eight pounds of iron 
yield after combustion no less than thirty-three 
pounds of ashes. See what a beautiful provision 
of nature this circumstance makes known to us. 
It appears that wood and coal and coke, and every 
other variety of fuel commonly used by mankind, 
would have been totally unadapted to our uses, if 





| provision had not been made reiative to the quan- 


tity of their resulting ashes. Thus, suppose for an 


‘instant that every twenty-eight pounds of coals 


' coal as fuel. 


even in common language say that the poker has | 


burned away ? 


it is real; in point of fact, iron is a combustible | tageous to the growth of plants. 


i had been so constituted that they must have 
| yielded thirty-three of ashes, it follows that in 


process of time we could no longer have employed 
The constant necessity for clearing 
away so vast an amount of ashes would have been 
too much for us. The vicinity of man’s dwelling- 


' places would be disfigured by enormous heaps of 


unsightly cinders. But the mere embarrassment 
connected with the presence of such a material 
where not required is not the only disadvantage 
that would ensue. Providence has so arranged 
matters, that the ashes of wood and coals, and 
perhaps of all other bodies commonly employed by 
man as articles of fuel, shall be advantageous to 
man’s future wants. Thus, for instance, supposing 
wood to be the combustible under consideration, 
the resulting ashes are for the most part a mixture 
of various substances which are soluble in water, 


The expression is not figurative, | and which, being dissolved by rain, prove advan- 


Of this kind is 


body, and so, under peculiar circumstances, is every | potash, a substance not only useful as a manure, 
other metal, not even gold being an exception to | but employed in the manufacture of soap and 


the rule. 
a rather more decided case of iron combustion than 
any of those we have already cited. 


Perhaps the reader will like to witness | numerous other articles. 


All the potash sold in 
shops was originally produced from wood ashes ; 


Well, his | and in certain places, where soap is dear, water 


desires can be gratified with much ease. If avery | that has been poured over wood ashes and has ex- 
fine sewing needle be stuck by means of its eye | tracted the potash is used as a substitute. 


extremity in a piece of cork, and its point inserted 
into the flame of a candle, the point will take fire, 
and dart off sparks in every direction. Presently, 
however, for some reason not yet evident, although 
it will be soon, the needle ceases to burn, and now 
it is time for us to pause, and reflect on what we 
have seen. The very fact that iron Juras under 
ordinary circumstances, yet does not burn well, 
demonstrates the beauty of that provision by which 
the Almighty has rendered the metal iron adapted 
to our wants. Supposing it were so constituted as 
not merely to burn, but to burn well in the ordi- 
nary manner of combustibles, then we at once see 


| 


| 


At this period of our description, the reader may 
as well perform an experiment. It will require no 
costly apparatus, and will teach an important fact ; 
therefore, although not of a very showy character, 
the experiment will not be devoid of interest. 
Taking a portion of actually pure water—that is 
to say, distilled water—the young experimentalist 
may pour it into a watch-glass, and, placing the 
watch-glass in a heated oven, the whole may be 
allowed to remain until perfectly dry. These 
directions being attended to, it will be found, at 
the expiration of a certain time—dependent on the 
quantity of water used, the degree of heat employed, 
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and some other econsiderations—that the watch- 
glass is not only perfectly dry, but also quite 
clean and unsoiled; in other words, that all the 
water has been driven off in the form of steam. 
But if the experiment be repeated with water that 
has been allowed to come in contact with wood- 
ashes, and from which the ashes have been allowed 
to deposit, then the watch-glass will contain a 
portion—a small portion it is true—of white solid 
matter, which, in general terms, may be called 
“ potash ;” and in this way potash, sold in com- 
merce under the name of pearlash, is actually 
made on the large scale. 

Now if, instead of the ashes of wood, the reader 
take some of the ashes, or “ oxide,” of iron col- 
lected at a smith’s forge, he will find that water 
dissolves no portion of them, supposing them to 
be free from admixture with every other substance ; 
whence it appears that, if the Creator had so 
willed it that iron should be our fuel, we should 
have been met with another impediment, At 
present the sudstances employed by us as fuel are 
so constituted, that they shall minister to some 
further use; that they shall aid us in some manu- 
facture, or fertilize our gardens and fields; that 
they shall, for the most part, be capable of solution 
by rains and floods, and not inconvenience us by 
their accumulation. Circumstances are very dif- 
ferent with the ashes of iron.” Once generated, 
they are, so to speak, permanent. They cannot 
dissolve, or melt away. They confer no benefit 
in any shape; neither fertilizing our ground, nor 
yielding us valuable results. How different is it 
with ordinary combustibles! As regards them, 
God has so arranged matters that the act of burn- 
ing, instead of merely serving to evolve heat, shall 
be attended with all manner of secondary benefits. 
In the first place, the extent of burning power is 
so regulated that it never (under the guidance of 
prudent people) becomes unmanageable; in the 
second place, the results of combustion are pro- 
ducts not only useful to man, but endowed with 
such natures that they cannot accumulate in un- 
manageable quantities. The materials of a billet 
of wood, consumed to-day, may, to-morrow, form 
a part of a living tree or animal—a portion, it may 
be, of ourselves! The world’s economy is so 
arranged that no element concerned in the ordinary 
process of combustion ever lies idle. As a prudent 
merchant never locks up his capital in a strong 
box, but keeps it continually moving—buying here, 
selling there, that his riches may increase—so, in 
the economy of combustion, do we find it with the 
elements concerned. If iron had been our com- 
bustible, then, once burned, it would have lain idle 
so far as relates to the ordinary scheme of the 
world’s economy. It admits of comparison to 
money lying idle in a strong box; whereas, with 
wood, coal, and all ordinary combustibles, the pro- 
duction of ashes, so far from being a final operation, 
is only a middle stage towards thousands of new 
developments. Thus flowers will to-morrow spring 
up, and blossoms shoot forth, and animals grow, 
nourished directly or indirectly by the ashes of 
to-day ! 

Perhaps iron, the instance of extraordinary com- 
bustion chosen for our theme, mzy have begotten 
ideas of this function which the reader did not 
before possess ; but it is so far from being the only 





material that we might have chosen for vais purpose, 
that even at random we mignt have glanced our 
eye over the elements of nature, and shown that 
the few materials designed for us by the Almighty 
as sources of heat are really the only ones that 
could be employed ; and, although man by avail- 
ing himself’ of scientific aids can succeed in de- 
veloping results which in the ordinary course of 
nature do not take place, yet, for some reason 
or other, they are totally unadapted to the neces- 
sities of man’s existence. All metals are combus- 
tible; two so exceedingly combustible, that they 
take fire when thrown into water, or upon ice. 
Others there are which burn immediately on com- 
ing into contact with the air: but no metal will 
serve the ordinary purposes of fuel for man. Some, 
like iron, yield ashes, which, thougi: not poisonous, 
would in process of time convert the world’s sur- 
face into a barren heap of cinders; others yield as 
the result of their combustion substances so terribly 
poisonous, that did no other bar to their use exist, 
this cireumstance would be sufficient. Of the 
latter kind, is arsenic. Zine is another metal 
which burns with remarkable facility, and, like 
iron, its ashes weigh heavier than the metal 
burned. The combustion of zinc may be very 
easily accomplished without the aid of any appara- 
tus whatever. The reader has only to send to the 
first zinc plate worker resident in his neighbour- 
hood for some zinc shavings, or small strips of 
that metal resembling the paper clippings where- 
with grates are ornamented in summer, and he 
may readily satisfy himself as to the combustibility 
of zinc. Shavings of this metal can be lighted in 
the flame of a candle with the readiness of ordi- 
nary paper, and they will continue to burn until 
all are gone, nothing but a white powder remain- 
ing. One very important circumstance relative to 
this instance of combustion remains to be men- 
tioned. Although zine in the condition of very 
fine shavings readily takes fire and burns, yet zinc 
in thick pieces will not; and this remark equally 
applies to several other metals. Lead, which ap- 
parently is one of the most incombustible sub- 
stances in nature, admits of being reduced to so 
fine a powder that it takes fire immediately on 
coming into contact with the atmosphere. 

Let us now, in conclusion, request the reader to 
ponder well on » circumstance mentioned in the 
course of thés paper, but not explained. The ashes 
of iron, and indeed of all metals, weigh heavier 
than the original metals burned. Whence does this 
increase of weight arise P What does the iron take 
up in burning to give this increase of weight? A 
consideration of this question will lead us to in- 
vestigate the nature of unseen elements, the air 
we breathe, and other gases; and will introduce 
us to subjects still more extraordinary than the 
formation of different kinds of ashes. Many sub- 
stances on being burned yield no ashes whatever, 
but seem to dissolve into thin air, to be utterly 


| destroyed ; yet there is no destruction—the results 
| ofcombustion, whether visible in the form of ashes 


or invisible, have still a being and a weight. No- 
thing is lost in all creation; and the world, not- 
withstanding all the fires which have ever burned, 
must now weigh, to the minutest fraction of a 
grain, the same as when it first came from the 
hands of its Creator. 
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WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


We have. passed a morning at Woolwich. We 
have rambled through the Royal Arsenal, among 
pyramids of shot and shell, the lower strata of 
which, half buried by their own weight in the 
bosom of the earth, have lain peacefully for a 
period beyond the average duration of human life, 
where they have rusted in inglorious inaction, 
while our English homes, for whose defence they 
were called into being, have remained tranquil and 
prosperous. We have roamed through acres of 
eannon, and carronades, and mortars and mount- 
ed artillery, and ordnance of all kinds, the grim 
ranks of which have stood for long years in storm 
and sunshine, perhaps regarded by a generation 
unaccustomed to war as the useless symbols of a 
forgotten trade. If so, it needed but a breath 
breathed by a foe of Britain to dissipate such a 
blissful delusion, and to shed around these deep- 
mouthed engines of destruction a revived interest — 
an importance as profound as any that attaches 
to the all-engrossing question of a national quar- 
rel. That breath has been breathed by the north- 
ern autocrat—a foe, if we are to judge by the 
concurrent testimony of those best able to decide, 
of all foes, the most obstinate and the most perse- 
| vering; and again, and at once, the national mind 
reverts, like the miser to his concealed hoards, to 
the national means of defence and of offence—the 
resources which are at its command for the main- 
| tenance of its integrity. 

We could have willingly made heavy sacrifices 
to have had it otherwise. We could have wished 
that the cannon cast yesterday had been doomed 


' to grow rusty and honeycombed, like the trophies 
| of Marlborough and of Wellington, and the costly 
and fanciful weapons of two or three centuries 

back, which, ranged round the Rotunda on Wool- 
| wich Common, are available for no other purpose 


€ 


|| than to show us something of the “ pride, pomp 
| and cireumstance” of war at different periods of 
But the wish of our heart is not to 
be granted : we find ourselves compel'ed to send 
forth our warriors to the battle, and to furnish 
them with fit armaments to meet a stubborn foe, 
and to assert the might and majesty of England 
in favour of an outraged ally. We revolve this 
stern necessity not without many sad thoughts, 
having very little enthusiasm for the so-called 
“slories” of battle and bloodshed, in which we 
find no allurements—and, we trust, some sorrow 
and sympathy for the misery and suffering which 
spring even from the most fortunate issues of war. 
But in recurring to the necessities of the case, we 
naturally revert to the warlike munitions at our 
disposal, and to the effects they are calculated to 
produce; and we have thought it might be as well 
to jot down a few memoranda on the subject, if 
to serve no better purpose than to assist the 
reader in forming some idea of the atmosphere of 
the battle-field, and of the material and physical 
| terrors which man lets loose against his fellow- 
man when he resorts to the wltima ratio of brute 
force as an argument, 

The discovery of ganpowder did not, as is 
frequently supposed, increase the mortality of the 
| battle-field. The. wars of the ancient Romans 
| Were perhaps ten times as deadly in their effects 





as those of modern Europe. The legions who 
marched in solid phalanx till they met the enemy 
face to face, and slew him with a sword some 
twenty inches in length, strewed their onward 
path with corpses, and rarely left the disabled foe 
with life. Thousands fell at Pharsalia for hun- 
dreds at Waterloo. When battles were fought 
hand to hand, victory was thé prize of the boldest, 
the strongest, the best accoutred and the best 
disciplined ; and the escape of a routed foe from a 
victorious army was incomparably more difficult 
than at the present day. The introduction of 
gunpowder reduced the face to face carnage, to 
use a familiar expression, to a game at long bowls. 
It destroyed the old tactics and changed the old 
discipline ; and there can be no doubt but that it 
reduced the standard of personal courage necessary 
to make a soldier, since it requires much less 
nerve to fight an enemy at a distance of a hundred 
paces than one who essays to grasp you by the 
beard while his gleaming weapon flashes before 
your eyes. Yet so battles were fought in ancient 
times. How different is the case in modern warfare 
may be gathered from the fact that during the 
whole of Wellington’s European campaigns, his 
soldiers never actually crossed bayonets with those 
of the enemy but twice—a panic or a retreat, on 
one side or the other, almost invariably following 
a charge with the bayonet. 

When the musket, or rather the arquebuss, a 
rude contrivance fired with a fusee, succeeded the 
cloth-yard shaft of the British yeoman, it was not 
one-third as deadly. At the battle of Agincourt 
(if we are not mistaken) when the English bow- 
men shot first, nearly the whole of the front rank 
of the enemy fell dead or wounded, pierced through 
the body by the arrows of our archers. No such 
instance is on record of the fatality of musket- 
balls, not more than one in sixty of which, it is 
calculated, finds its mark, owing to their rising in 
the air when they leave the gun. It was not, 
however, the musket, or any species of portable 
fire-arms, which revolutionised the tactics of the 
battle-field, but the heavy artillery which render- 
ed the old manceuvres of no avail, and necessitated 
the deploying of solid masses into long lines 
whenever they came within the range of cannon- 
shot. Ludicrous accounts are given of the terror 
with which cannon were regarded by the steel- 
clad knights, whose quondam invincibility they at 
once dissipated, as they ultimately banished them 
from the list of combatants. The original can- 
nons were very rude machines, constructed, some 
of them at least, of sections of solid timber banded 
together with ponderous iron hoops. The Ven- 
deans, in the revolutionary war, having no foun- 
dries, resorted to such contrivances ; they hewed 
stones into a globular shape for shot; but in the 
discharge of their pieces often did themselves as 
much injury as they inflicted on their foes. 
Though the first cannon cast were of a moderate 
size, every founder sought to surpass his predeces- 
sor, and they were soon made of immense and 
unwieldy dimensions, of which many specimens 
may yet be seen in various parts of the kingdom— 
the largest perhaps being that on Dover Cliffs || 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Piece. The _ || 
Turks, however, surpassed all others in the size of 
their ordnance, having excavated huge cavernous 
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tunnels in the rocks guarding the passage to their 
capital, from which they fired vast crags, one of 
which was sufficient to sink a vessel of war. 

Man, however, soon found by experience the 
limits of size and weight to which cannon could 
be cast successfully—any defect in the casting 
being pretty sure to result in the bursting of the 


piece—and shot are now rarely fired weighing much | 
But it was found ; 
that round shot, though effectual at long dis- | 
tances, and in battering down defences, was less | 


over a hundred-weight each. 


deadly at close quarters than the horrible necessi- 
ties of war required; and there speedily arose a 
variety of terrific inventions to supply this desi- 
deratum. Shots chained together were fired either 
from the same piece or from separate pieces dis- 
charged at the same instant. Shots united by a 
long bar of iron, hurled from long guns, went 
whirling among the rigging or along the battle- 
ments of the foe. Heavy balls, furnished like a 
comet with a tail, made of a dozen sword-blades, 
all clasped like a pocket-knife in the cannon’s 
mouth, but which opened with a radius of several 
feet when discharged, crashed and slashed their 
invisible path among the miserable squadrons op- 
“posed to them. Others, dragging after them a 
flying conglomerate of hooks and knives, were let 
fly among the cordage of vessels. Bundles of 
small shot tied up like bunches of grapes, and tin 
canisters fitted to the bore of the cannon, and 
filled with fragments of iron, old nails, remnants 
of old chains, &c., were substituted for the cannon 
ball when it became expedient to resist the assaults 
of besiegers, or to clear the decks of an enemy. 
Various other contrivances of the kind might be 
enumerated ; but partly from their expense, partly 
from the danger attending their use, and partly 
from their unmanageableness, they have all disap- 
peared from modern warfare, with the exception 
of grape-shot and canister-shot, which are yet in 
use, 

But an enemy has often to be combated, who, 
intrenched in his defences, cannot be seen. For 
his especial and fatal behoof we may fairly suppose 
that the shelZ was invented. 


diameter varying from four or five to eighteen 
or more inches; the iron may be from less than 
one to three or four inches in thickness, and the 
hollow space is filled with gunpowder, of which 
the globe may contain from one or two to twenty 
or thirty pounds, or more. As the shell, for the 
most part, has to be thrown zzfo a place, and not 
hurled against it (though this is not invariably 
the case), the science of fluxions comes into play 
in its projection—a science which determines upon 
mathematical principles the path which a body of 
4 given weight will take when projected by a 
given force at a certain angle. 

Shells are generally projected from mortars, 
Which may be described as cannon cut short—a 
short bore being all that is necessary when they 
have not to be hurled to a great distance. A fusec 


| is attached to the shell, and the length of this has 


to be calculated, in order that the gunpowder may 
explode at the right moment. Hundreds of shells 
burst in the air, and do but comparatively small 

mage; many more remain burning after they 


| out of the way ere they explode. Shells, however, 
have been lately invented—and they are said to be 
under course of proof at our arsenals—which are 
contrived to explode upon contact with any hard 
substance, by means of a detonating shaft which 
is driven into the mass of powder by the shock. 
We have seen one, of a conical shape, said to con- 
tain fifty pounds of gunpowder, which may be 
fired to a distance of something under three miles, 
and which, on bursting, would scatter with irre- 
sistible force its dismembered fragments in every 
| direction. The success of such an engine must 
depend upon its certainty of travelling in such a 
| direction as to insure the percussion of the deton- 
| ating shaft. The fatal effects of the shell are 
often avoided by the combatants lying down on 
| the ground the moment that one makes its ap- 
pearance. A story is told of an officer who, having 
| been “sent to Coventry” for refusing a challenge, 
| carried a shell into the mess-room of his com- 
| panions, where they were all at table, deliberately 
| lighted the fusee, placed it on the ground, and 
stood over it, contemplating the progress of the 
' fire, with his arms folded, and an air of perfect 
| complacency. They all bustled pell-mell out at 
' the door, overthrowing one another in their hurry 
, to escape. When they were gone, he quietly 
walked to the corner of the room, and lay down, 
' yising unhurt immediately after the explosion, and 
| was found walking about unconcernedly when 
they re-entered, having thus re-established his 
character as a man of courage. Thanks to the 
| deserved disgrace into which the practice of duel- 
‘ling has fallen, such a hare-brained experiment 
| need not be repeated. 

The war rocket, which was so much improved 
by sir William Congreve in the early part of the 
present century, may, we are disposed to think, 
be regarded as a modification of the shell. It was 
first used against the flotilla at Boulogne, in 1806, 
and afterwards with more success against the 
forces of Napoleon at the battle of Leipsic. It 
has one great advantage in its comparative porta- 


| bility, as no cannon or mortar is wanted to propel 
The shell, as most | 
of our readers know, is a hollow ball of iron, of a | 


it; but its path in the air is extremely uncertain, 
owing to its susceptibility to the action of the 
wind ; and it is impossible to predict with any cer- 
tainty where it will fall. It has another advantage 
in its being available without any heavy apparatus: 
a shot or a shell must be discharged by a cannon 
or a mortar; a rocket may be said to be its own 
mortar, inasmuch as it carries its propelling appa- 
ratus along with it in its journey through the air, 
and may be as easily fired from a boat which 
would not carry the weight of a gun as from a 
battery. 

The duke of Wellington had no partiality for 
rockets, in consequence of their eccentric flight; 
but they were used at Waterloo with a destructive 
effect. They were found serviceable, and are said 
to have done much execution, at the siege of Acre. 
In the civil wars of Spain they were the terror of 
the guerilla parties, whom it was found impossible 
to expel from their woody fastnesses by any other 
means, but who invariably took flight when the 
rockets descended amongst them. Sir William 


Congreve was the first who made rockets with 
iron cases, and supplied them with a central tail or 





| have alighted, and give the enemy time to get 






stick ; but within the last few years they have been 
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prodigiously improved by Mr. Hale, whose rockets 
ily with something like certainty of aim, and carry 
no tail. The war rocket varies in weight from 
three pounds to three hundred pounds, and, owing 
to late improvements, seems likely to take rank as 
one of the most deadly, as it is certainly the most 
terrific, of all engines of destruction. 

The brunt of the battle is, however, always 
borne by the mass of the soldiery, and it is to the 
efficacy of the arms of the mass that we must 
look for success. ‘The weapon of the common sol- 
dier, therefore, has not been overlooked in the 
general march of improvement. In lieu of the 
old-fashioned musket, with its globe of lead, which 
missed its aim, according to the best. calenlation, 
fifty-nine times out of sixty, we find him now 
supplied with the Minie rifle, propelling a long 
leaden cone, partially hollow, with fatal accuracy, 
a distance of half a mile or more point-blank. 
We saw machines at work in the arsenal at Wool- 
wich, raining down these conical bullets at the 
rate of two hundred thousand a-day—a thousand 
children were plying their “little hands” in the 
manufacture of cartridges and percussion caps ; 


and a regiment of artisans, whom we do not pre- | 


tend to number, were fabricating the multitudinous 
munitions and accoutrements of war,. aided by 
all the appliances to facilitate production which 
modern ingenuity, under the spur of a sudden and 
imperative necessity, has availed to discover. 

The above are some of the grim facts that lurk 
in the womb of the thunder-cloud which lowers 
over Europe. ‘There are others, Man’s inven- 
tion is in nothing more fruitful than in the pro- 
duction of implements for destroying his fellow. 
In the last war with America, tremendous experi- 
ments were made with submarine engines to blow 
the British into the air. Heppily they failed ; and 
the torpedo, as it was called, has been torpid ever 
since. The talk is now of asphyxiating bullets, 
calculated to stifle where they do not crush to 
death ; and cargoes of them are said to have gone 
out to the Baltic for the service of the fleets. 
What other novel means of destruction we have 
at our command is best known to those who have 
the charge of their preparation and distribution. 
They are sagaciously cautious in their confidences 
upon the subject; and, looking to the disclosures 
which have lately been made relative to parties 
at home engaged in supplying arms to the enemy, 
we cannot but commend their reserve. 

In some future numbers of our journal we shall 
resume this subject more fully. Whatever may be 
the sentiments of our readers on the question of 
the war now raging—whether they view it as a 
painful necessity imposed upon us by a sense of 
justice—or whether they take the most extreme 
views as to the preservation of peace “at any 
ptice”—the topic of our paper is one which at the 
present moment possesses a special interest, and 
— an intelligent examination on the part 
0 


PRESENT time is all-important. The poorest day that 
passes over us is the conflux of two cternities! It is made 
up of currents that issue from the remotest past and flow 
onwards into the remotest future. It is well indeed if we 
can discern truly the signs of our own time, and by know- 
ledge of its wants and advantages wisely adjust our own 
position in it, 





THE MILITARY KEY OF ASIATIC 
TURKEY. 


At the time when we write, the public is in receipt 

_ of the important news that the emperor of Russia 
, has been compelled to evacuate the Danubian 
| principalities—a step that will probably be soon 
| followed by some decisive intelligence from the 
Asiatic theatre of war. For the last six months, 
; the dreadful severity of an Armenian winter has 
| completely suspended all military operations in the 
eastern part of the sultan’s dominions. Opportu- 
nity has thus been afforded to repair, in some 
measure, the disasters of the last unfortunate 
| campaign, in which the advantages were chiefly 
on the side of Russia. Inefficient and recreant 
officers have been displaced ; the routed army has 
been rallied and reorganized; and fresh troops, 
together with arms and ammunition, have been 
transported to the spot. Until'very recently, the 
greater part of the artillery of the Turkish army 
, was buried under the snow in one of the ravines 
| between Beyboort and Erzeroom, where it had 
| been abandoned by the fugitive soldiers towards 
the close of last year. In the operations and con- 
flicts now impending in this region, there is no 
doubt that Erzeroom, the capital of Armenia, will 
bear a most prominent part. This city is the 
centre and key of all the surrounding districts 
upon which the surges of war threaten to break. 
From Georgia, Persia, and Trebizond, there is no 
other city or entrepdt where an army could rest to 
lay in stores and collect supplies for a campaign. 
One of the first objects of Russia will be to get 
possession of this important point d’appui; and 
whatever power manages to retain a hold upon 
this strong position, has the fate of that part of 
Asia in its hands. No caravans could pass, no 
mercantile speculations could be carried on, and no 
large bodies of troops could march, without the 
permission of the military occupants of Erzeroom, 
since almost the only practicable road through 
these rocky and sterile regions passes through or 
close by that city. 

Such being the interest attaching to this im- 
portant city, a little information in relation to it 
will be welcomed by our readers, we doubt not, as 
seasonable and useful. This we meet with in an 
instructive, lively, and admirable work on Armenia, 
from the graphic pen of the Hon. Robert Curzon, 
who very lately spent a year in that territory, in 
the capacity of a government commissioner, ap- 
pointed, in connection with a Russian one, for the 
| purpose of settling a long-disputed boundary ques- 
, tion between Turkey and Persia. Mr. Curzon’s first 
impressions and experiences of Erzeroom, where he 
arrived in the depth of winter, are thus depicted:— 


“ Erzeroom is totally and entirely different from 
anything I ever saw before. As the whole view, 
whichever way one looked, was wrapped in inter- 
minable snow, we had not at first any very distinct 
idea of the nature of the ground that there might 
be underneath; the tops of the houses being flat, 
the snow-covered city did not resemble any other 
town, but appeared more like a great rabbit-war- 
ren; many of the houses being wholly or partly 
subterranean, the doors looked like burrows. In 
the neighbourhood of the Consulate (very comfort- 
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able within, from the excellent arrangements of 
Mr. Brant) there were several large heaps and 
mounds of earth, and it was difficult to the 
uninitiated to discriminate correctly as to which 
was a house and which was a heap of soil or 
stones. Streets, glass windows, green doors with 
brass knockers, areas, and chimney-pots, were 
things only known from the accounts of travellers 
from the distant regions where such things are 
used. Very few people were about, the bulk of 
the population hybernating at this time of the 
year in their strange holes and burrows. The 
bright colours of the oriental dresses looked to 
my eye strangely out of place in the cold dirty 
snow; scarlet robes, jackets embroidered with 


gold, brilliant green and white costumes, were | 


associated in my mind with a hot sun, a dry 
climate, and fine weather. A bright sky there 
was, with the sun shining away as if it was all 
tight, but his rays gave no heat, and only put 
your eyes out with its glare upon the snow. 
This glare has an extraordinary effect, some- 
times bringing on a blindness called snow-blind- 
ness, and raising blisters on the face precisely 
like those which are produced by exposure to 
extreme heat. Another inconvenience has an | 
absurd effect: the breath, out of doors, congeals | 
upon the mustaches and beard, and speedily | 
produces icicles, which prevent the possibility | 
of opening the mouth. My mustaches were con- 
verted each day into two sharp icicles, and if any- 
thing came against them it hurt horribly; and | 
those who wore long beards were often obliged to | 
commence the series of ‘Turkish civilities in dumb 
show ; their faces being fixtures for the time, they , 
were not able to speak till their beards thawed. | 
A curious phenomenon might also be observed 
| upon the door of one of the subterranean stables | 
being opened, when, although the day was clear 
| and fine without, the warm air within immediately 
| congealed into a little fall of snow ; this might be | 
| seen in great perfection every morning on the | 
first opening of the outer door, when the house | 
was warm from its having been shut up all night. | 
“Erzeroom is situated in an extensive elevated 
plain, about thirty miles long and about ten wide, 
lying between 7000 and 8000 feet above the level | 
of the sea. It is surrounded on all sides with | 
the tops of lofty mountains, many of which are 
covered with eternal snow. The city is said to | 
contain between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants, | 
but Ido not myself think that it contains much | 
more than 20,000; this I had no correct means of 
ascertaining. The city is said to have been, and | 
probably was, more populous before the disasters 
of the last Russian war. It stands on a small hill | 
or several hills, at the foot of a mountain with a 
| double top, called Devé Dagh, the Camel Moun- 
| tain. The original city is nearly a square, and is 
surrounded by a double wall with peculiarly- 
shaped towers, a sort of pentagon, about 20 towers 
on each side, except on the south side, where a 
great part of the walls is fallen down. Within 
| these walls, on an elevated mound, is the smaller | 
square of the citadel, where there are some curious | 
ancient buildings and a prison; a dilch, where it 
is not filled up with rubbish, surrounds the walls 
of the city; and beyond this are the suburbs, 
Where the greater part of the population reside. 





| 


Beyond this an immense work was accomplished 


as a defence against the Russian invaders. This 
is.an enormous fosse, so large and deep and 
wide as to resemble a ravine in many places. 
It was some time -before I was aware that this 
was an artificial work ; as there are no ramparts, 
| walls, or breastworks on the inner side of that 
| immense excavation, it can have been of no more 
use than if it did not exist, and did not, I believe, 
stop any of the Russians for five minutes. They 
probably marched down one side and up the other, 
supposing it to be a pleasing natural valley, 
useful as a promenade im fine weather; and the 
prodigious labour employed in such a work must 
have been entirely thrown away.” 


As is intimated towards the close of this extract, 
the principal part of the population reside outside 
the walls of the capital. The following is a de- 
scription of one of these suburban dwellings ; from 
which it will be seen that they differ considerably 
from the charming villa residences surrounding 
our own metropolis, and that a country-house is 
not necessarily, in all parts of the world, a syno- 
nyme for the comforts and elegancies of social and 
domestic life. 


“The country houses of Armenia,” says Mr. Cur- 
zon, “are constructed somewhat differently from 
those of the towns. When a man _ wishes—I 


| eannot call it to build a house, or erect a house, or 


set up a house, as none of these terms are appli- 
cable—but when a house is to be constructed, the 
following is the way in which it is set about. A 
space of. ground is marked out, perhaps nearly an 
English acre in extent; then the whole space is 
excavated to the depth of about five feet: one part 
of the excavation is set apart for the great cow- 
stable ; this may be fifty or one hundred feet long, 
and nearly as wide. Having got so far, some 
trees are the next requisite ; these trees being cut 
down, the trunks are chopped into lengths of 
eight or nine feet, the general height of the 
rooms, and are placed in two or four rows to be 
used as columns down the great stable; the larger 
branches, without being squared or shaped, are 


| laid across from pillar to pillar as beams; the 


smaller branches are laid across these, the twigs 
on the top, till the entire trees are used up; the 
twigs are sometimes tied up in fagots, sometimes 
not : over this is spread some of the earth that was 
excavated from below; this is well trodden down, 
then more earth is added, and on the top of all is 
laid the turf which formed the surface of the soil 
before it was moved. Round the stable, in no 
particular order, smaller rooms are formed ; if they 
are large, their roofs are supported by columns 
like the stable. In a large house there are often 
two stables. The space of ground taken up by a 
rich man’s house is prodigious, the turfed roof 
forming a small field. Each room has a rough 
stone fireplace opposite the door ; and in the roof, 
generally over the door, there is one window 
about eighteen inches square, glazed with a piece 
of oiled paper. Outside, these windows look like 
large molehills, with a bit of plaster on one side 
surrounding the oiled paper, or glass, which 
transmits the light. Inside, the window is per- 
ceived at the end of a funnel, widening greatly 
towards the room, and contrived so as to throw 
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the light to the centre of the apartment opposite 
the fireplace, where a fire of tezek, or dried cow- 
dung and chopped straw, is constantly smoulder- 
ing. Over the chimney-piece hangs an iron lamp 
of simple construction, which with the help of the 
fire produces a dim light in the long nights of 
winter. There is a divan, usually covered with 
most beautiful Koordish carpets which last for 
ever, on each side of the fireplace; and large 
wooden pegs, projecting from the walls, serve 
to hang up guns, pistols, cloaks, and anything 
else. Some of these rooms are rather roughly 
pretty in appearance ;. the floors are covered with 
tekké, a thick grey felt, and, among smart people, 
Persian carpets are laid over the felt, their beauti- 
ful colours producing a rich and comfortable effect. 
About half way up the chimney is a wooden door 
or damper, which is opened and shut by means of 
a string; and when it is very cold weather, and 
they want to be snug and fusty down below, this 
door is shut, and the room becomes as hot as an 
oven; the chimney does not rise more than two 
feet above ground, and has a large flat stone on 
the top to keep the snow from falling in, as well 
as the lambs and children; the smoke escapes by 
apertures on the sides just below the coping-stone. 
The chimneys look like toadstools from the out- 
side, rising a little above the snow or the grass 
which grows upon the roof. 

“These subterranean habitations are construct- 
ed, not on the side of a hill, but on the side of a 
gentle slope; and all the earth excavated for the 
house is thrown back again upon the roof in such 
a manner that on three sides there is often no 
sign of any dwelling existing underneath. The 
entrance is on the lower side of the slope, and 
there the mound is often visible, as it is raised 
four or five feet above the level of the hill-side. 
There are no fences to keep people off the roof, 
which has no appearance different from the rest 
of the country. It is often only the dirt opposite 
the doors, the cattle, and people standing about, 
which gives information of a small village being 
present; particularly during the eight months 
of snow and ice and intense cold, when no one 
stirs abroad, except for matters of importance. 
When a house is ruined and deserted, these holes 
are sometimes rather dangerous, as the horse you 
are riding may put his foot into an old chimney 
and break his leg, there being very frequently no 
appearance of a habitation below, while you are 
passing through the open desolate country, of 
which the roof seems to be a part. There are 
stories, perhaps founded on fact, of hungry thieves 
lifting the flat stone off the top of the chimney 
and fishing up the kettle in which the supper was 
stewing over the fire below, with a hooked stick— 
a feat which would not be at all difficult if the 
cook was thinking of something else, as sometimes 
will happen even in the best regulated families. 

“The most curious and remarkable part of the 
house is the great ox-stable, which often holds 
some scores of cattle. Out of this stable they do 
not stir, frequently, during the whole winter 
season, and it is the breath and heat of these 
animals which warm the house; besides which, 
they manufacture all the fuel for the establish- 
ment: they are fed upon straw, bruised to small 
bits by the sledge which is driven round the 





threshing-floor to separate the corn from the husk 
after harvest-time. In one corner of this huge 
dim stable, near the entrance door, a wooden 
platform is raised three feet from the ground : two 
sides of it are bounded by the stone wall of the 
house, in one of which opposite the door is the 
fireplace ; the other two sides of the square plat- 
form have open wooden rails to keep off the cows, 
This original contrivance is the salemlik, or re- 
ception-room, where the master sits, and where he 
entertains his guests, who, as they stumble into 
the obscure den from the glare of the sun shining 
on the snow outside, are received with a yell by all 
the dogs, who live under the platform. This place 
is fitted up with divans and carpets; arms and 
saddles hang against the walls; the horses of the 
chief are tethered nearest to the rails, the donkeys 
and cows further off. Among the horses there is 
always an immense fat tame sheep; this is an 
universal custom in every stable in Turkey, under 
or above ground. Among some of the Koordish 
tribes, a young wild boar is kept in the stable 
with the horses—a remarkable custom among 
Mahomedans, who consider the whole race of 
swine as unclean beasts; this is the only case in 
which they are tolerated. A small flock of other 
sheep are sometimes scampering about, or kept 
from doing so, among the cows ; chickens peck in 
the litter, and several grave cats have their 
allotted places on the divans of the chief, his 
wife, and others of his family. A vacant, that 
is, cowless space is left between the steps lead- 
ing up to the platform and the entrance door 
of the house; this part answers to the entrance- 
hall, as man and beast pass through it on coming 
in or going out, immediately before the eyes of 
the master of the house.” 

The Armenian capital seems to be surprisingly 
deficient in all the fruits of art and civilization. 
The skill of the western world has not, it appears, 
penetrated these rock-bound regions. There was, 
however, until lately, one curiosity in the shape of 
an old clock, which enjoyed considerable repute in 
these parts. This mysterious object was displayed 
on the tower of the citadel; but it had been out of 
order for many years before the Russians carried it 
away during the last war. Still, notwithstanding 
the obstinate suspension of its functions, it was 
“the wonder and admiration of all Koords, Arme- 
nians, and strangers from the mountains, to whom 
time was ‘no object,’ and who considered this old 
clock with its dial and hands as some sort of 
talisman beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
folks. Erzeroom was indeed lifted up in the 
estimation of those unsophisticated herdsmen and 
robbers, as the only place they ever heard of 
where anything in the nature of a clock was to 
be seen. It might happen that some few of those 
who not only were possessed of such an outlandish 
article as a watch, but who were in some measure 
initiated into the uses of that strange production, 
would expatiate learnedly in the coffee-houses on 
the wondrous properties of the great talisman in 
the tower of the citadel, which, in all probability, 
from its great size and exalted pasition, was con- 
sidered as the father of all the little watches ol 
the sheikhs and chiefs among the tribes. As for 
the clock not going, that signified but little. 
Talleyrand said that speech was accorded to man 
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for the purpose of enabling him to conceal his 
sentiments. ‘The big clock had doubtless his 
reasans for holding his tongue, and telling no lies ; 
I believe his reputation was increased by his 
silence, as is the case among many other distin- 
guished characters besides the clock of Erzeroom. 

* Now it came to pass, once upon a time, that 
the great pasha or viceroy of the wide realms of 
this great pashalic chanced to be a philosopher ; 
he knew that clocks, though they might have 
been made to sell, besides this very primary 
quality, also ought to go; but no artificer in the 
land of Armenia was competent to accomplish this 
desirable end. Whenever a Frank traveller—not 
that there ever were any travellers by profes- 
sion in those days—but whenever a Frank doctor 
or hakim made his appearance in those regions, 
he was always received with distinguished civility 
by the pasha, who, after the preliminaries of 
coffee, Kef enis ayi—‘ may your powers of enjoy- 
ment be in good order !’—always ended with an 
expression of his desire that the Frank would 
immediately set about the repairs of the clock. 

“*Sir, your Excellency,’ said the poor man, 
‘I am a doctor; I am not a watchmaker or a 
mechanic. I don’t understand clocks; it is not 
in my power to set the clock right; it is not in 
my line of business. I am very sorry, but, O 
Effendim, I fear I am unable to meet your wishes 
on this point.’ 

“* Dog of a Frank,’ quoth the pasha, ‘ great- 
grandfather’s uncle to all dogs, more particu- 
larly those of Frangistaun, is it not thy base 
profession to meddle with the bowels of mankind ? 
Canst thou not expel ginns and evil spirits and 
other things, which have taken up their abode 
in the innermost recesses of the bodies of true 
believers, which thine eye cannot penetrate, and 
all this by the aid of thy wretched Frankish 
incantations; shooting thine arrows at them, or 
rather sending down their throats certain wicked 
and diabolical contrivances, which are known by 
the barbarians of thy benighted country by the 
name of pills. Dost thou pretend to see all that 
is going on in the stomach of a follower of the 
prophet, and wilt thou tell me with the same 
breath that thou canst not administer to the dis- 
organized constitution of a clock? Hath not a 
clock a pulse, when he is alive and in good health P 
Go thou, feel his pulse, and see whether it is fast 
or slow; whatever thou mayest want thou shalt 
have; my hakim bashi shall assist you—only cure 
the clock. All Franks make clocks: I have it 
from authority: do not pretend that thou canst 
not set the clock going again, for surely thou 
canst restore it to life, and make it strike, and do 
all that it ought to do. Behold! thou art a 
Frank. Guards, take the Frank up into the 
tower, and make him mend the clock; and, if he 
will not mend the clock, then put him into the 
dungeon down below, till he confesses that he is 
ready to do as he is commanded by the pasha of 
the true believers.’ 

“In this way every audience concluded. The 
uilucky Frank, having been exalted to the top 
of the tower and exhorted to repair the rickety 
old clock, which had lost half its works, was 
debased into the dungeon, there to remain till 
further notice. Having often heard this story 








of the good old times, I one day proceeded to 
the citadel to see the tower where the clock had 
been, and to examine the dungeon, where I should 
have been sent if I had arrived at Erzeroom fifty 
or sixty years ago. This dungeon really was a 
dungeon : anything so terrible as an abode fora 
human being I never saw before. ‘The pozzi at 
Venice were rather pleasant and agreeable places 
of retirement, compared with the abode of many a 
poor Frank, in whose education the art and craft 
of clockology had been unfortunately omitted.” 

There is very much interesting information in 
this work on the natural history of the district, 
besides an account of some valuable ancient ma- 
nuscripts which this zealous antiquarian turned 
up in the Armenian monasteries. The volume 
is, especially at the present time, well worthy 
of attentive perusal. 





A TRUE STORY, THOUGH A FAIRY TALE, 


THERE are few who reside in Ireland, and who 
have mixed much with the poor of that coun- 
try, who do not see the truth of what is so often 
said, that “ they are a most superstitious race.” If 
anything extraordinary occurs in a family, imme- 
diately it is said, “ The fairies did it.” If a child 
is left with one not half old enough to take care of 
it, and any accident happens to it, the fairies did 
it; if a cow is going to calve, a pieee of red 
worsted must be tied round the tail to prevent the 
‘**good ladies” taking the*butter; if that animal 
gets sick, the owner must go to the nearest fairy 
lake, to offer a piece of rope that has been used 
with the cow, and some prints of butter, which are 
thrown upon the water. In fact, they as firmly 
believe in the tradition of the good spirits, as they 
do in the existence of a God. I was most forcibly 
struck with this fact while witnessing a scence 
which I will endeavour to describe. 

When sitting one morning at breakfast during 
my stay at Park, in the county of Mayo, I 
was disturbed by the entrance of the servant, who 
informed me that one of the tenants was most 
anxious to see me; but as this was no uncommon 
event, from the circumstance of my being con- 
stantly in the habit of visiting amongst the poor 
people on my uncle’s property, and administering 
to their bodily wants in sickness, I merely told the 
man to say I was at breakfast, and begged the ap- 
plicant to wait in the hall until I had finished. 

The servant left the room, but soon returned, 
saying that Thomas Gardiner was in a state of 
great excitement, and hoped I would not lose a 
moment in coming to him. Accordingly I left the 
table and hurried to the hall, where I found the 
poor old man with his hair hanging about his 
shoulders, and looking quite distracted. This per- 
son was one of that class of men so often styled in 
Ireland “a bettermost farmer’’—one who is able 
to hold a farm of twenty acres of land, keep his 
horse and cart, his three cows, and some pigs; in 
short, what is most generally termed by the people 
“a snug man.” He was always to be seen on 
Sunday, with his good frieze coat and felt hat, 
seeming quite content with himself and the whole 
world besides ; he was to be seen also on the rent 
days, punctually paying his half year, and was 
always spoken of as one of the best tenants on the 
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property. ‘Io see him, therefore, in this state of 

mind was, of course, a matter of great surprise to 

me. It is true that I knew Tom had not been 

without his trials ; he had early been deprived of a 

thrifty wife, who left him with three fine children, | 
two boys and a girl; bat after bringing them up | 
respectably under the guidance of a good steady | 
woman servant, he had married his daughter to a | 
wealthy farmer near Westport, and placed his eld. | 
est boy Charles in the police force. Then, with | 
his youngest son, he thought himself happy at | 
home; but this happiness did not long continue. 

Tom the younger took a violent fancy to go to | 
America, and wrote to his brother begging of him | 
to come home and take his place at the fireside, | 
which, accordingly, he did ; and it was about three | 
months after this event that the circumstance | 
which I am about to relate occurred. The young- | 
est son had sailed, and although the old man was | 
not left without one to console him, he still 
mourned the departure of his favourite child. 

“ Well, Gardiner,” I exclaimed, on entering the 
hall, “what is the matter? Iam sorry to see 
you look so agitated.” 

“Matter enough, my dear young lady, matter 
enough; but sure I can’t tell it; sure I cannot— 
it fails me entirely ;” and, falling back, I thought 
he would have sunk to the ground. 

“Oh, nonsense, man! Come, you must rouse 
yourself and tell me what has happened.” 

“ Oh, it is a hard task; but how can I begin? 
Sure you will give me yonr adviee. I know you 
will, as you are always kind and good to us poor 

people. It is a sad story I have to tell; but ye 

now the lake which is just behind our house, 
about which those beings dwell called the fairies. 
Well, sure enough, they have been busy of late, 
and now they have taken away my fine son Charles 
—one I thought strong enough to fight them all 
down, and beat even Finmacool itself ;* he went 
out as well as I am this blessed day, and a good 
deal better, by the same token, for troth Iam not 
fit for much after all I have gone though the last 
forty-eight hours. Well, as I was saying, he 
went out riding on the mare, just to drive the 
cows to the field and let ous the beast, without 
his coat and with a straw rope round the head of 
the animal; but he did not come back to us either 
to breakfast or dinner; so Peggy and I went out 
over the brae, calling him till we were tired, but 
no auswer eame. There was the mare, with the 
halter on, and the cows grazing in the field, but 
no trace of Charies. We went to the neighbours’ 
houses to inquire for him, but not a bit could we 
see or hear of him. Well, it was soon known 
abroad, and some of the neighbours said “ the 
ladies” were seen with their golden coach out that 
night, and the noise of wheels were heard round 
the road we used to go; but sure I would not give 
in to all this, and said he had gone out fowling 
with a neighbour's boy he used to go over the hills 
with, But sure I found his fowling-piece was in 
the corner at home, and I felt quite bewildered. 

Tn vain we searched; and when it grew dark poor 
Peggy and I had nothing to do but sit by the fire 
and cry all the night long. ‘ Well,’ says Peggy, ‘ by 
the first light I will be off te the priest and see 








* Finmacool, the Irish giant. 


what his reverence will do to get him back from 
“the ladies;” for sure if they had not got him 
hard and tight he would have been back before this, 
Oh! oh! but they are wonderful people.’ Well, 
the night seemed a month to us; but as the first 
dawn of morning appeared, we bounded up from 
our seats and opened the door. ‘ Well,’ says 
Peggy, ‘his reverence won’t be in good humour if 
I disturb him too early; but come, let us have 
another look over the hill towards the lake side, 
but be sure not to make any noise to alarin “ the 
good folk.” Do you take one side of the hill, and 
I will take the other.’ Off we set, and just as we 
reached the brow of the hill, and were going to 
separate, Peggy saw the figure of a man sitting 
on one of the hillocks amongst the rocks, his 
arms stretched out towards us. We ran up, and 
there he was, but not himself at all: his eyes 
glaring, his cheeks swollen, and not a word could 
he speak, but he roared like a bull. He made an 
effort to rise, but, sinking back, he groaned heavily. 
‘Oh, Peggy dear, what will we do?’ said I, ‘ what 
will we do?’ ‘ Here,’ said she, ‘lets us take him 
to the house, for sure he is stone cold after being 
out all night, and may be they have done with him 
now.’ Soup we took him, she holding the feet 
and I the body, till we got him up to the cottage, 
at the sight of which he bellowed again. When 
we tried to make him stand, it was all to no use; 
but, crawling on hands and knees, he made his way 
into the sleeping-room, signing to us that he 
wished to get into bed; so we put him in, and 
then he fell to snoring that you could hear him a 
mile off, and now betimes he is fighting with his 
arms at a great rate, and I don’t know what to 
think ; perhaps you will step over and see him.” 

“To be sure I will, Gardiner,’ I exclaimed; 
“but have you sent for a doctor yet ?” 

“Oh no, madam, I was ashamed that any one 
should see him in the state he is in ; and I thought 
after the sleep he would be better a bit ; but he is 
just as bad this morning, and I am fretted to death.” 

“Well, Tom, just go to the stable and order 
out my pony, and I will see what can be done for 
the poor fellow, though I do not clearly under- 
stand what is the matter yet; we must. try and 
trace this unfortunate circumstance to its true 
cause, and not attribute to the power of fairies 
what has certainly a natural origin.” 

Poor Tom left me to return to his sad home, 
and as soon as the pony was ready, without wait- 
ing to finish my breakfast I started for the scene 
of this adventure. The cottage was situated in a 
distant part of the parish, on a rocky eminence 
towards those beautiful lakes which travellers 
never fail to visit, called the Pontoon. 

Stopping at a small. lane called a “ bohreen” 
which ran from the public road, I left the carriage 
in charge of the servant and pursued my way to 
the cabin. I was soon followed by numbers of the 
country people, all anxious to know what I thought 
of the affair, “Oh,” said one, “she will not 
believe in the good people ; but sure it is no other 
than them that has got him, and it’s not himsell 
there that is in it at all; but Peggy will be back 
shortly, and I'll be bound, if it is any one gets 
him back, it’s the priest that will; the holy cross 
be between us and harm! Sure it was a terrible 

thing to take so fine a Jad from his father.” 
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The train increased until we reached the cabin, | 
on entering which I was surprised to see a house | 


full of people. A number of old women sat on 
stools round the. fire, all going through various 
antics; some, with their hair white as snow, 
hanging about their shoulders, with beads in their 
hands, were praying most earnestly; some with 
pieces of old nails, red cloth and horse-shoes, were 
speaking as if to themselves, while others were 
singing & low ditty to put the queen of the 
fairies in good humour. 

“Who are these, and what are they doing?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, your honour, don’t speak to them; they 
are communicating with them ‘ good ladies,’ ”* was 
the reply. 

Passing on, I entered the room where the young 
man was; he lay as if in a deep sleep, breathing 
heavily, his arms moving convulsively now and 
then. Two men stood by his bedside to pre- 
vent him from throwing himself out on the 
floor. 

It struck me at once that the poor patient was 
suffering from concussion of the brain, and I 
urged them to send for medical assistance im- 
mediately. The whole house was up in arms; 
they would have no such thing as a doctor: he 
could do no good. However, being determined to 
have my own way (and what woman has not ?), I 
made my exit, and, hastening to the barn, got a 
youth, on promise of a shilling, to ride for the doc- 
tor. Being glad of the opportunity to reason 
with those present against the existence of such 
beings as fairies, I endeavoured to show them, 
from the word of God, the falsity of such things, 
and how wrong it was to pray to and believe in 
fairy spirits. I told them that God in his provi- 
dence ruleth over all things, and even asa sparrow 
could not fall to the ground without his permis- 
sion, I trusted they would yet be enabled to trace 
the accident to its true and proper cause. While 
waiting for the arrival of the doctor, I wandered 
to the spot where the young man was discovered, 
and there the mystery was soon explained. The 
horse having evidently made a fulse step, had 
slidden some length down from the top of the hill, 
and thrown its rider on a large rock which lay at 
the bottom, for marks of hair and blood were on 
the rock. After striking the stone, he rolled 
over: into some high heather, which grew near the 
spot, and thus he was hidden from view. 

On the doctor’s arrival my opinion was con- 
firmed ; and after the usual remedies were resorted 
to, much against the consent of all present but 
myself, the young man was restored to health 
again, and was able in a short time to leave his 
native shores, with his father, for America, to 
Join the youngest son. Many were the prayers 
offered up, and the blessings invocated for me; but 
I could not help thinking how sad it was to see 









































| ing and a reading people. 


the hearts of those confiding people drawn away 
from the true God, and left in such gross dark- 
ness. Much of that darkness has, I know, been 
removed from the west by the light of the glorious 
| gospel of Christ, and aided, I will say, by many 

yaluable books distributed amongst the poor ; and 

trust the exertions may not be slackened for the 
Trish peasantry, whom all must allow to be a think- 


A QUESTION FOR THE DAY. 
| WHat would the Sabbath be, if it were not reli- 
gious? Would it be a day of mere amusement and 
pleasure to the working man ? Beware, working men, 
lest it prove to be a day of “rigour” indeed, by be- 
coming a SEVENTH day of wnbroken labour. Remove 
the religious sanction and object of the day, and what 
is to prevent every manufacturer from opening his 
mill, every merchant his warehouse, and every trades- 
man his shop? And then what would be the fate of 
labour? My belief is, that the working man would 
find himself under a necessity of working—not a legal 
| necessity, but a necessity imposed upon him by the 
circumstances in which he is placed, and which would 
only leave him the option of working on the Sabbath 
| or losing his work on the week-days. Moreover, I am 
persuaded that he would work this seventh day for no 
wages ; because, as the cost of supportizg his family 
would not be increased, there is no necessity whv he 
' should receive more wages than at present. At first, 
he might obtain an advance, but in the end competi- 
tion would bring down the wages to the old standard. 
It is one of the best known of all facts, to those who 
| have experience of the young, that the violation of the 
| Sabbath is the beginning of evil courses. If the 
| churches, chapels, and Sunday schools are emptied, 
| what kind of buildings would be filled? There might 
| bea few such as the Crystal Palace; but the great 
| majority of those who were not tied to labour would 
| be found in the public-house, the tea-gardens, and 
| possibly in the theatre, the circus, or the casino. The 
| Sabbath of England would become worse than the 
| Sabbath of the Continent, where the day is too gene- 
| rally one of labour in the morning, and of mere amuse- 
ment all the rest of the day.—Mr. Baines’s Second 
Letter. 





THE RELIGION FOR A DYING HOUR. 


Tuat is the best religion which serves us best in the 
hour of death. How strikingly is this shown in the 
following contrast, given by Mrs. H. C, Knight, at the 
conclusion of a biographical sketch of Mrs. Barbauld, 
the authoress. 

** What does life offer past eighty ?’ writes she. 
‘For my own part, I only find that many things I 
knew I have forgotten ; many things I thought I knew, 
I find I know nothing about; some things I know, I 
have found not worth knowing; and some things I 
would give—oh, what would not one give to know !— 
are beyond the reach of human ken. The powers of 
man strive, how vainly! to pierce the thick darkness 
which covers the future. Life seems of no value but 
for what lies beyond; and yet our views of the future 
are perhaps cheerful or gloomy, according to the wea- 
ther or our nerves,’ ” 

“ How refreshing to turn and listen to the language 
of a more scriptural faith ! ‘When and whither belong 
to Him who governs both worlds,’ spoke Hannah 
More, at eighty. ‘I have nothing to do but to trust. 
I bless God I enjoy great tranquillity of mind, and am 
willing to depart and be with Christ, when it is his 
will; but I leave it in his hands who doeth all things 
well. Jesus is all in all,’ exclaimed this aged believer 
at a later day, as with the eye of faith she penetrated 
the thick darkness which covers the future. ‘God 
of life and light! whom have I in heaven but thee? 
Happy, happy are those who are expecting to meet in 
another and a better world. The thought of that 
world lifts the mind above itself. Oh glorious grace! 








It is a glorious thing to die.’” 
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Tur Errecrs or AnstiNENCE AND EXERCISE ON AN 
Apyssrn1an TravELimr.—“ As a general rule,” says 
Mr. Parkyn, in his interesting work on Abyssinia, “ absti- 
nence does no harm in these climates; but, on the con- 
trary, itis always a good thing, and often necessary. 
never felt lighter in my life, or more free from the many 
ills that vex humanity, than during a long period of semi- 
starvation, Wounds of all kinds healed on me like magic, 
and I never knew what it was to feel lazy or fatigued. On 
one or two occasions I remember being much astonished at 
the little I suffered from otherwise ugly wounds about the 
feet. Once, inrunning down the stony and almost precipi- 
tous path which leads to the Mareb, I struck my bare foot 
against an edge of rock, which was as sharp as a razor; and 
a bit of flesh, with the whole of the nail of my left foot lit- 
tle toe, was cut off, leaving only the roots of the nail. This 
latter I suppose to have been the case, as it has grown all 
right again. I could not stop longer than to polish off the 
bit which was hanging by a skin, for we were in chase of a 
party of Barea, and were obliged to go on running for about 
twenty miles that afternoon, the greater part of the way 
up to my aukles in burning sand.. Whether this cured it 
I know not, but I scarcely suffered at all from it next day, 
and forgot it the day after. Another day I was running 
after an antelope which [had wounded, and, in my eagerness, 
jumped over a bush, and on the trunk of a fallen tree. 
Now it so happened that a bough had once stood exactly 
where my foot now lighted, but, having been broken off, 
had left a jagged stump, one splinter of which, of about the 
thickness of a tenpenny nail, entering the ball of my foot, 
so far through that the point appeared like a black spot 
immediately under the skin, half an inch above the junc- 
tion of the third and fourth toes; towards the instep, and 
then broke short off.’ I got my game, killed/it, and carried 
it home (some two miles) with the splinter-in my foot, 
which I then drew -out with a nail wrenth.*.A quantity 
of blood issued from the wound, but with the exception of 
a little stiffness for a day or two, which, however, nowise 
prevented my walking, I suffered no pain at all. Now 
had this occurred to me in Europe, under a good European 
diet, I should have been at least a fortnight laid up with a 
bad foot. As for thorns in the feet, it may be easily 
imagined tliat, in a county where there is scarcely a tree 
unfurnished with ‘these appendages, and some of, them of 
the length of ,three or four inches, the whole ground must 
be strewed with them, and consequently that. the feet of a 
person going barefoot must frequently act, to all intents 
and purposes, the part of, pimeushions ;.yet, ['can truly ‘say 
that after some time, such is the’ force of habit ‘and the 
thickness of skin that one gets by use, I thiought ‘ho’ more 
of picking half a dozen thornsout of ‘my feet than. an 
English sportsman would of ‘kicking away a clod of cliy. 
he may have accumulated on his shooting boots in crossing 
a soft ploughed field. 


MACHINERY EMPLOYED TO TAKE THE LATE CEN- 
sus.—The total number of enumeration districts apportion- 
ed in Great Britain and its Islands was 38,740; to each of 
these a duly qualified enumerator was appointed.’ An idea 
may be formed of the extent of this army of euumerators, 
and of the labour of engaging their services on the same 
day, when it.is mentioned that it would take seven ‘hours 
and three-quarters for the whole body, in single file, to 
pass a given point, at quick march ; and it would take up- 
wards of ten hours and three-quarters to count them at 
the rate of one a second. The army recently encamped at 
Chobham (9000), converted for the nonce into enumera- 
tors, would not have sufficed to enumerate a fourth of the 
population of Great Britain. The first step taken by the 
enumerators was to deliver to every occupier of a house or 
tenement a householder’s schedule. For the use of the 
poorer native population of Wales, a certain number of 
these forms were printed in the language of that country. 
The total number of schedules forwarded from the cen- 
sus office was 7,000,000, weighing some 40 tons, or, i’ 
the blank enumeration books and other forms are in 
yet upwards of 62 tons.—Cheshire’s Results of the 

Yensus. 





Tuz Surran or Turkey.—Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in 
his interesting work, “ Picturesque Sketches in Greece and 
Turkey,” relates the following anecdote of Abdul Medjid. 
An incident which occurred soon after his accession shows 
that, in some respects at least, he is not disposed ‘to follow 
up the strong traditions of his race. At the beginning of 
his reign the ulema was resolved, if possible, to prevent the 
new sultan from carrying on those reforms which had ever 
been so distasteful to the Turks, grating at once against 
their religious associations and their pride of race, and 
which recent events had certainly proved not to be pro- 
ductive of those good results anticipated by Sultan Mah- 
moud. To attain this object, the muftis adopted the ex. 
pedient of working on the religious fears of the youthful 
prince. One day as he was praying, according to custom, 
at his father’s tomb, he heard a voice from beneath 
reiterating in a stifled tone, the words, ‘I! burn! The 
next time that he prayed there, the same .words assailed 
his ears. ‘I burn!’ was repeated again and again, and iio 
word beside. He applied to the chief of the imans to know 
what this prodigy might mean, and was* informed in reply 
that his father, though a great man, had also been, unfor- 
tunately, a great reformer, ‘and that as such it was, but too 
much to be feared.that he had a terrible penance to.undergo 
in the other world. + The sultan sent his brother-in-law to 
pray at the same ‘place, and ‘afterwards several others of his 
household ; and on eaclr occasion the same portentous words 
were heard. One day he ainounced his intention of going 
in state to his father’s tomb, and was attended thither by a 
splendid retinue, including the chief doctors of the Moham- 
medan law. ain during his devotions were heard the 
words, ‘I burn,’,and all except the sultan trembled. Rising 
from his prayer-carpet; he called-in his guards, and com- 
manded them, to dig up ‘the pavement and remove the 
tomb. It was in vain that the muftis interposed, repro- 
bating so great a profanation, and uttering dreadful warn- 
ings as, to its consequences. :,The sultan persisted; the 
tomb was laid bare, and in a cavity skilfully left there 
was found—not a burning’ sultan, but a dervish. The 
young monarch regarded him for a time -fixedly and with 
great silence, and then said, without :any. further remark, 
or the slightest expression of anger, £ You burn? » We must 
cool you inthe Bosphorus.’ ; In a few minutes more .the 
dervish was in a bag, and the bag was immediately after in 
the’ Bosphorus ; while the sultan rode back to his palace 
accompanied by his household and ministers. 


‘ Domestic. Hinrs.—Keeping the feet warm will pre- 
vent, headaches.—Eat slowly and you will not over-eat.— 
Between’ husband and” wife little attentions beget much 
love.—Always lay your.table neatly, whether you have 
company, or not.—Reading by,candle-light, place the can- 
dle behind you, that the rays may pass. over your shoul- 
ders on to the book. This will relieve tlie eyes.—For venti- 
lation open your windows both at.'top. and bottom. The 
fresh air rushes in one way, while the foul ‘makes its exit 
the other.—There is mech more injury-done by admitting 
visitors to invalids than is generally supposed. 


CavusE oF THE FERTILITY OF THE PLAINS oF BaByY- 
Lon.—Gypsum beds, it is said, stretch from four hours 
above Mosul many miles down the river, furnishing by 
their yearly wash the richest possible deposit for the plains 
of Babylon, and fully accounting for the otherwise incredible 
reports of their fertility, as given us by Herodotus. For 
thousands of years the Tigris has annually transported and 
spread this “ dressing”’ over those regions free of charge, and 
were they now thoroughly irrigated, as in the days of the 
energetic Nebuchadnezzar, they might again be the granary 
of the world. 
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